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ABSTRACT 

This document outlines the objectives of a course in 
bilingual education. It first deals with curriculum planninc, 
scheduling, and classroom management. It discusses teaching methods, 
and suggests home visits as a potentially valuable method. General 
considerations for a bilingual program are then examined. The 
document sets forth the objective of a bilingual program as: to give 
all children the opportunity to become fully articulate, literate, 
and broadly educated in two languages and sensitive to two cultures. 
Five main areas are considered which are deemed necessary to attain 
this objective. They are: (a) content or subject matter, (b) time, 
<c) methods and materials, (d) teachers, and <e) evaluation. Lastly, 
the question of cne teacher or two for a bilingual class is 
considered. In this document, the concept of two teachers is 
preferred for the following reasons: (a) it gives greater assurance 
that the children will learn an authentic native accent in both 
languages and will acquire more authentic understanding of both 
cultures; (b) it holds the promise of a more interesting and varied 
program of learning activities; and (c) it is in its very format an 
example of cross-cultural education. (PB) 
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EJucition T'.'i 
Methods anl lliterials in 
Bilingual Education 
M* Zuelov 



^ General Guidelines 

Education 293 Methods and Materials In Bllin-ual Education is a 3 

i^/r"^; divided, however, into 3 modules. 1 credit 

per nodule. You can earn credits as follovs: creaic 



Module 1 
I Credit 



Ir!':rc!':crron to BtUn-ual Mnhn.-rr, and ?:T-Arim« 
Attend each session of tlia workshcp/scr.inar and do each 
^ssi3nr..3nts -arked with a * in your stiu^v pulde. 
IThis cay be a combination of vidio tapes and t^Tittcn 
materials] 

Module 2 Practtcutn in Bilingual Methods 
X Credit Do 6 of the practicum assignments marked with a if 
In your study guide. 

^ Pi^acticuin i n Bilingual Materials: Prod«r> fnr, and 
1 Credit AdartitionT ~ ' 

Do 6 of the practlcun assignments marded with a % in 
study guide. 

You may receive one credit at the end of the workshop/ seminar. You 
may receive one or two credits at the ed of the semester depending 
upon the amount of work you complete, and r^il to me. You should 
complete all of your practicun assignments by . to eive ne 

tine to grade then and send them back to you before the end " of the 8e:;ester. 

rextbcoks for the course are: 
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As soon as you finish a practicun: assignment, mall the things in the 
part of the asslgnnanc called ev>-<luatio'.\ to me; 

Kuskokwln Corr-.unity Co liege 
Box 303 

Bethel, Alaska 99559 

Attention: Margo J. Zuelow, Ed. 193, Bilingual M.M. 

I will go over your ccapleted assigr.r.ents. If there is anything wrong 
I will send it back and tell you hox/ to fix it up. If It is okay I td.ll 
mark the grade on It and file it until the end of the semester. At that 
tine I will make out a grade slip for you and send all of your work 
back to you. 

Remember, you can get help with your practicum assignments from your 
cooperating teacher or the traveling member of the Kuskokwim Community 
College staff or Education Specialist who will be visiting your village 
twice each semester. Do not wait to be visited; however, go ahead and 
start! Please read through the study guide and ask questions during the 
workshop. 

Please pay attention to the dates the assignments are due. This should 
avoid a rush at the end for both of us. You will probably receive 
your grade slips in . 

Feel free to call rce (543-2676) or write me if you have any questions 
that are still unanswered. 
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Due dates for assignments: 

MODULE 2 ^' 
Assignment //I vJo^J. Y 



Assignment irl 
Assignment //3 
Assignment ^^4 
Assignment ^'5 
Assignment //6 

Assignment irl 
Assignment '/3 
Assignment ^9 



ri 
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Assignment it 10 jij^ I ^ 



Assignment ^11 
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The above is a suggested order of a!5str;nnants» You may do your 
assignments In any order and you can do then faster than this 
schedule shows If you want to. You might use this as a check 
list to help you keep track of how much work you have done. 
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KUSKOKWIM COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
. - Uni versify of Alaska 

P.O. Box 363 907-543-2047 
Bet .el, A'oskq. 79559 

To: Students taking Ed. 193 , Methods and Materials In Bilingual Education. 
From: Margo J. Zuelow, Instructor. 
Subject: Objectives of this course. 

Please remember that the following methods and materials ideas are a 
very few of those available for use with children. It w>uld be impossible to 
include, in one course, any where near all of the methods or materials ideas 
you will want to know about as you continue your teacher training. The methods 
and materials ideas included in this course are some chosen from those that 
have worked, for me and others, in bilingual situations. I hope that you 
will become Interested In learning more and developing Ideas of your own. If 
you develop or find a method that works well for you, please recori it on paper 
so that your collegues in other parts of the state can profit from your experience, 
These ideas can be Included in future courses and/or distributed to other 
bilingual teachers by mail. 

Sincerely, 



Kargo J. Zuelow 



f 
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Rerjl-itratr^n jr. 1 TntrroHuctict: 
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Activity: 



Evaluation: 
Topic 2: 
Objectives: 



Activity: 



To recognise th«i goals of and processes Involved In the 
as8lsr.r;.-2ncs for this c&ur;tc 

Properly fill out and turn in at the end of the session: 

1. All registration raterials 

2. KCC Education Dcpartcant student profile sheet one 
(golc'enrod) 

Participate In discussion of j^oals and processes involved 
in the assigr.cents for this course 

Properly filled out registration material? 

Scheduling and classroom management 

To increase proficiency in making educational schedules, ' 
In cooperation with other adults working in the classroom, 
which will include the following: 

Posts schedule where all adults concerned can find it 
'2* Alternates quiet and active periods, 
^3. Active outdoor play, weather permitting. Alternatives 

for bad weather 

4. Provides time for caring for routine physical needs 

5. Plans and provides time for transitions in activity 
6* Sets adequate time aside for meals. 

7. Allows time for children to resc 

8. Provides opportunity for the child to consider, choose 
complete and evaluate his independent activity or 
project 

9. Changes schedule to allow for special needs of children 

10. Is undistrubed if schedule is interrupted 

11. Schedules break for staff and self 

(If this is an ongoing program): 

Examine presently used schedule with above ideas in mind 
Staff decides, as a group, whether or not they wish to 
make any changes 

(If this is a beginning program): 

Staff as a group, discusses the ideas set forth above 
and each contribute to a decision on if and how they 
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should be included In the schedule. 

Evaluation: Participate in discussion and decision r-aklng process 

Activity 2: As a group do one of the following and turn Ic In to 

the Instructor: 

1. Adopt the schedule presently bcins used. Copy It on 

2. Chanse the schedule presently beln?, used. Copy nev 
one on fUe evaftin + .o pa^«i» 

3. Make a schedule. py It on the evaluation page 

Some things Owce the bilingual coordinator has secured a complete 
to think about, •'taff of bilingual teachers, he and they, working as a . 

close-knit team, face their main task: defining objectives, 
planning the currlculun, and deciding on evaluation 
procedures. 

Staff members may have Inherited from the administration 
and advisory comnittee a list of objectives, but they 
cannot be expected to ir.?ler.ent these objectives without 

sru:ini:ir.: r::in: cri:!:-'.!'-. T'-.a selaciii goal:? r.ust 
be ac: -.-t c r.:t "...i czr.zcl. bc;-.i, th5 lir.in- 

Istrsii rn, r.r.: r' • i-.-l - 'ry ccr-ittoe-r ;:rescntir.'^ the 
coc-unicy-but .lii"' r.u>r cn^s rr.it ths staff c.n belivn-c 
in and will flr.d possible to attain. 

A statement of objectives should include the following 
features, in addition to the usual academic achievements: 

1. Expected outcomes for the non-Engllsh-spcaklng child 
In his native language, in English, and in his 
attitudes toward both cultures. 

2. Expected outcomes for the English-speaking child in 
English, In the non-English language, and in his 
attitudes toward both cultures. 

The great difficulty is to state objectives clearly and in 
measurable terms. Language objectives, for example, may 
be subdivided into listening^ comprehension, speaking, 
reading, and writing. For each of these a concrete level 
of achievement might be indicated at each grade level. 

The concrete measurement of cultural attitudes presents a 
ouch greater problcn, but some work has been done on at- 
titude scales. These scales can serve as guides in defining 
attitude objectives and in testing attitudes. 

Similarly, for the rest of the curriculum, whether taught 
unlllnsually or billngually. specific objectives should be 
stated in concrete terns. A statement cf object Ivoj? nrt>- 
sunably already exists Cor thor.o parts of the program whici. 
Pr9p .are taught in English only, but it will have to be ch.inr.ed 

£JjlL because of the bll lr.r,u.il situation. For subjects taurht ^ 

int!.>, nAn>rn..»iish laneua^o it will be nccessaty to state 0 
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both objc'cttvcs and proposed methods of evaluacltr^ a achieve- 
ment. Thcsa chjcctlver. and r-thcds vill be dlfferonc for 
English speakers and non-Enslish speakers at various grade 
levels. 

The main criteria to be observed In plc.tnlng the curriculun 
are the srcttci objectives, th-; cultures and sub-cultvircs 
of the ccrr-unity, the nseds and aspirations of the ccr.-:;unity, 
the aje of the children* their socioeccr.orlc backgrcund* 
their sta;;o of elv.cnticn^l advanccr.er.t, the balance hauV.^an 
their tvo lan::-i,i^es, thi* differences batveen the tvo lang- 
uages, the best order cf learnins, and motivation. These 
factors are so conplex that they call f:r a real curriculum 
specialist or, better, close collaboratSon among various 
specialists. For this reason, each school district that 
undertaVes a bilingual program should realize it is working 
in a relatively new field. It is not etough to solve the 
local curricular problem and then throx; away the key to the 
solution. The way problems are solved is Important, not only 
locally but for others pursuing the same goals. A careful 
record should b e kept of the procedure- the questions posed 
and tentative ansvars given, as well as the final solution 
and the raticnila us-id. If we are to h^ve a miniir.un of 
wasted effort ar.i duplication In this n:v educaticn-1 ven- 
ture, prcjr-rr. do/.i^nc'-.i cnc;a:cd in devclcning sir.il?.r 
cdrricula must r.aintain close ccmunicaiion. 

Among the factors listed abifve under curriculum one of the 
most important is irotivation. A child vho is interested 
is more li kely to le arn than one who is not . Interest depends 
on the teacher and his success In making his teaching relevant, 
on the materials he uses, and on the value the child places 
on education. All three are related ana almost inseparable. 
In the planning and production of materials, special action is 
needed. One of the nost important critaria for selecting . 
adapting, or creating materials is their potential for 
catching and holding the interest of children . This is more 
fundamental than such factors as vocabulary range and gram-> 
matlcal difficulty, although these too should receive attention, 
secondarily. Children may learn from fascinating but in- 
efficiently constructed materials; they will probably not 
learn much, in spite of superb engineering, i't their interest 
is not held captive. 

Special action is needed in the area of early childhood 
learning. Since very youn^ children ore known to be avid 
learners, the bilingual staff should consider the approp- 
riateness of a rea<<iness prc.'^ran for non-EnRlish-spe^king 
children from birth to school age. One model would be the 
Carnegie sponsored program in YpsllantS, Michigan, which 
provides tc.ichor.'; uho no to the hon:es to tutor notliors and 
infants. Even if tcnchcrs cannot be raJe avallahlr. to tonch 
in the homes, materials and instructions prepared for non- 
f Engllsh-r.pc.iking parents to use in the home promises to be ^ 
of ercat bon'^Cit. These materials could be desiracU for / 
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anJ r-: thvi Ictturs oi c:-. : al?:i-i.>-it:» i.--. it so inc I •. ii ♦ 
to ro- ! AT.i vrlt*?. '^'t ♦ • • i * '.'•'^^ - aV-0':t vh-it t*? 
vnt.:^-. r.:- 1.1 ' ' ".r •.- i icv :\ cV.llIror. or 

even co:;c€rn.i-. J u^aiC;! ani r.utricicn can hav« a dircjci 
•ducational benefic* 

A HOME VISIT - A TEACHI^:C >!ETMOD 
The Dec is ton ? A Choice of Method 

A velX-pUnned and executed hone visit is a satisfying and effectual 
teaching method. It is a helping relationship betvcen the family and 
the Teacher in a "give-ar.d-listen'* situation. Hor.e visitation 
is a teaching technique that can be improved through practice and 
appraisal* 

The Teachers decision to personally contact a family or family 
mtfftbers by a hoae visit should be based on one or aere of the 
following reasons: 

A. To introduce ideas or to teach a skill. 

To encourage cooperation and participation. 
C. To stioiulate thinking- 

0. To give the family infornation necessary for decision-making* 
E. To accomplish a specific purpose. 

Conditions to Consider 

The Home Visit is popular with most families, but costly in terms 
of time expended per family by the Teacher. Careful thought should 
be given to the following questions in making the decision: 

A. Will the needs of the family be served best by a Home Visit? 
Home Visits are the core of educational efforts by Bilingual 
Teachers. Face to face communication is a moat effective 
teaching method* 

B. Have you thought through the visit so you can make good use of 
the time? - - 

C. Do you know the homemaker*8 schedule? Will sbe be at home? 
Busy? Willing to invite you in? 
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SOME T!ii:.' o ru C'^'.JiLir. A^,.'„r a bil::..'.-al r:-;c;:'/:'. 

The torsin-xl oo jo^itlvca or a ailir.j;-^! pror.rjin arc tho aare .i.-> any other 
school ! 

To plan ar.J proptve th2 pcof,r.in in such a way as to gain the undcr- 
star.Jlns anJ active sur'port ot all sej^ents of tho corr.unitv. 
To create In both school and cor.-runity a situation vhtch will en- 
able all chlldran to "touch their outernoat limits" of learning* 

Specif icnUy, 

To plan and conduct the pros?ran In such a way that either lar.c/.iagc, 
or both, Is usei for r.ost effective learning In any part of the 
currlculun. 

To ftncourage all children » each at his ovm best rate, to cultivate 
their first language fully: to develop skill in all the language 
arts-listening coicprehenslon, speaking, memorising, reading, and 
writing. 

To encourage all children to develop fully their second language, 
each at his own best rate of learnlnir. 

To enable all children to gain a sympathetic understanding of 
th«ir own history and culture of the other ethnic group. 

Zn su;:^ary. 

To give all children the opportunity to become fully articulate 
and literate and broadly educated in two languages and sensitive 
to two cultures. 

The purposed are plain enough. The question is: Are they attainable, 

and are they worth the trouble and expense? Assuming affiinnative answers, 

five main areas need to be considered. 

!• Content or Subject Matter 

In vhich language should each subject be taught? Should some or all 
be taught in both? How should sectioning be handled? Does it make 
a difference what the "other" language and culture is? Should the 
content be affected by bilingual schooling? If so, in what way? 

II. Time 

Should the program ultimately aim toward half the ftchJol time in 
each language-half in English (E) - half in the other language 
spoken in the cotnnunlty (X)? Or in the long run should one iongoOvjC 
receive cost or even all of the time in the school day? In eltnor 
case, which lansuage should carry the heavier load in the earliest 
stages, the child's dominant language or the language he stands 
in need of acquiring? 
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Ts) .t. .. , '.r.« r.;c.:rials av.;;l.;!.Lo ar.i -..ijci.i^t j in X» t:;r'Mi>;h the 

li--- • • • •• . - ; : - : '. -..-^r^ children 

..jV ::...r 1 ir. » fi-.-vi is iL." /.rti chore: t'-.i i.tal.le 

materials for native Engllsh-spcdkiirs seeking a blcultural education? 
What use can be nade of current "foreign lansuaRe" racerlaU? What 
are the ch-r.ces that "teachcr-nade" r.aterials will justify the time 
and effort tb.at go Into the?.? What If the other lan^age one Is 
dealing with is unwritten? 

IV, Teachers 



What are the proper quallf icaticns for teachers in a bilingual 
program? ^Tiat are tho a.ivantn::es and disadvantages of using one 
bllinci-.al as the teacher? Of using teams, on the "one teacher- 
one language** principle? How can local bilingual teachers who 
received^ all their fornal education through English be used best 
CO promote bilingual education? Looking to the future, how should 
teachers for bilingual programs be trained? 

' • * • 

V. Evaluation 

What instruments are there to evaluate a) candidates for teaching 
positions; b) children's linguistic, conceptual, and attltudlnal 
status, both on entering and at various points along the way; c) 
achiever.ent in each content area in the appropriate language or 
languages at each grade level; d) ef fcctiveness-sepirately and 
together->of materials, teaching, and program design in moving 
toward the corjr.unity's goals for its children's education? How 
can the means for revision be built into a progran? 

VI. Content or Subject ttatter 

In each separate curricular area, planners must decide not only 
which language or languages will be unicultural or bicultural in 
content. 

Sectioning 

Language is the bilingual program; there must be two languages in- 
volved . 

* • » 

Proficiency In language Is 
at the core of a child *s ability to learn through this medium^ to 
use a specific language as a iseans of advancing his education* 
Whether one should sect Ionize on this basis » and» If he does» how 
long he should continue to give children special instructional 
treatment geared to the degree of their mastery of each language > 
depends on two things: one^s philsosphy of language learning » 
and one*s conception of how the philosophy Is to be applied In a 
real school « So far, American schools have put all their effort 
Into fitting the child to the language of the school* We ask now 
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whr-tV -'^ *v.«*f:»^r %mv r.nv r.'^t be to fit the lan.^ui?^a cf the school, 

Two or More Teachers ^ H ach Using One Language . 

Perh.ip^ thv* most obvicus advantase of this "team" arrangement is 
that it r.akes possible the use of a native, unaccented speaker of 
English to teach in English and of a native, unaccented speaker of 
X to teach in a. In addition each tcachar can presuniably represent 
and interpret one culture better than two. Teachers serve as models 
to children, vho learn r.ore by initation and analogy than by pre- 
scription. This is particularly applicable to the learning of pro- 
nunication and of cultural values. Authenticity- in speech and in 
cultural representation-is of prime importance. 

Team teaching recorjaents itself also because often "two heads are 
better than one." In planning complex dally programs two or more 
teachers who collaborate harmoniously can tap grw*at«ti- resources 
than one and should find stimulation In such collaboration. 
Teachers with different cultural and educational backgrounds can 
learn a great deal fron one another, which they can then pass on 
to the children. 

The phrase "two or more" requires a word of explanation. In addi- 
tion to the common pattern, in which one teacher does all of the 
teaching in English and another teacher does all of the teaching 
in X, though not necessarily in the same subjects, it is possible 
to add to uhe team other specialists in certain curricular subjects, 
such as art, rusic, health, and physical education, who can teach in 
either language and help with the planning, ^'e sussest that the 
school librarian would also make an invaluable addition to such an 
instructional team. 

One Teacher or Two? 

The single bilingual teacher pattern Is perhaps easier and safer. 
It 18 clearly easier to translate ideas from one head into a unified 
and coherent lesson plan than to take the time necebjary to reconcile 
varied points of view and to convert them into a oatually satis- 
factory plan of action. It is safer because dangers lurk in team 
teaching in the form of possible clashes of views and of personality. 

Despite the advantages of the single bilingual teacher and the hazards 
of the teaching team, we see three significant advantes in the latter. 
(I) It gives greater assurance that the children will learn an 
authentic native accent in both languages and will acquire more 
authentic understanding of both cultures. (2) It holds the promise 
of a more interesting and varied program of learning activities. 
(3) It is in its very format an example of cross-cultural education. 



Please go back to the first page of this section and reread the assignment 
Work as a group to make your schedule. I have included an attendence 
reporting form that the children can use, for your consideration. 
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KDS^voK^n-i ccrcrjMm college 

University of Alaska 

Margo J. Zuelow. Instructor 
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Session 1 



Scheduling. andj:ir.<.srocnManarer.ent 
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r.'.'i t>M:'- ••• ;t V. ^^ i 1 1 • v r* • ::\ "^r :>» of ail X-sptM^'in-*, 

child, ••."lilt* ro-5poct in-j t;.a chili*s r. ifitvo diilcv:t, he r.usC tactfully add 
or .1 ir.i'.ri itr-. M» •'.n i n*: li.-i initiate the chil-i 

Ir.to k. M:-^. • : I ■! - --tir * th^t v i! . * o: t'.^ *! Cilt-tre, he must ton.:h 
sufficient undor:^w.in iin ♦ c' E cultural v.ilues to enable the child to feel 
at hone in both the X stroan and the E strewn. This is very far from 
bein^ an easy task» 

We agree with Zintz, Ulibarri and Miller that "the child whose cultural 
heritage is different fron the school culture Is in need of special 
educational sevvices that will bridge the cultural barriers and meet his 
languass needs before he can take advantage of the course of study with 
which he is apt to be confronted.'* The authors spell cut some, of the 
values that the dominant culture teaches, values with \ihlch any child in 
an Accrlcan school needs to bcccr.e familiar t 

1. He must climb the ladder of success, and in order to do this he 
must place a high value on conpetive achievement. 

2. Be must learn time orientation that will be precise to the hour 
and minute, £nd he must also learn to place a high value on - 
looking to the future. 

3. He must accept the teachers* reiteration that there is a 
scientific explanation for All natural phenomena. 

4. He must becor.e accustored to char.'ta and ir.ust anticipate change. 
(The dor.inant cultures teachis thzz "c:-.-r.,;e," ir. and of itself, 
is good ar.d d2siri*:ilel) 

5. He must become able to act \rLth socially approved aggressive, 
competitive behavior. 

6. He must somehow be brought to understand that he can, with some 
independence, shape his own destiny. 

These are new and in part alien concepts to some of the children in our 
schools, yet we wish to register serious doubts ahout a good bit of what 
passes for "concept development" among children with little or no English. 
On the vjhole, children cone to school with their ovm culture's concepts 
already formed or forming in their minds. Too often teachers and materials 
writers think that they have no concepts, or proceed as if they had none. 
This can be quite damaging, for it falls to recognize that the child's 
mind is not simply a tabula rasa: he is being presented two different and 
sometimes positively conflicting value systems. As Sarah Gudschinsky 
comments » 

...teachers inclined to expect as **concept development** in a non- 
English speaker the simple memorising and parroting of words for 
which the child has in fact no meaning. (Without doubt we do this 
with the English-speaking child as welj. An immediate illustration 
which cor.es to mind is a Sunday school class which I taught on 
Easter Sunday of this year. Asked: what is Easter for? the children 
answered readily "It is the day when Jesus rose from the dead." 
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? ]7 o ^* * ^ " s*^ u . ** 1 *. r T i ♦ n c 1 r ?. r t " - *^ t ? *. *** r v**, ** * * I ♦ i * * * 

hr^;v ^ • r^-) r iiM v : - ^ 

words rr-.-in. tt vj:> :i sl:otI;in."^ iurpri m to tl;.:n when we disc\:.>SGd 
the Easter event in tGixis of a modern setting In which a corpse 
pushes up t':e lid of hi^ coffin and climbs outO 

It has been dravn to r.v attention that in Australia the Aborigines 
reach a ceiling in thc^ir education in English which is at least in 
part due to the fact that they have a great deal of English vocabu- 
lary that they can read and use in answering test questions but for 
which they actually have no real world meaning at all* 

It seenis to me that this is an important element in the notion of 
teachinjr a second language to children^ and in the notion of concept 
development. 

Another point. • .Is that It Is not easy to give a person a new concept 
If that new concept is In conflict with something he already knows • 
In this connection the cross-cultural studies are exceedingly im-^ 
portant. Unless the teacher understands what the child has already 
learned from his o'.vti culture, he will find it very difficult to give 
him new ideas which match the second culture « 



Please b.icV. to th3 first t^.-^n of this section and reread the assi 
ncz\\ \ -^ri-T: - \\^. :-:r plans Trr v2-2>.. I 2 L-zlv. 

a sa:::rl- bilin.^-al r.:.:.:rr card for ycur corsidiirat ' . I hav^ also In 
some ideas on a child canterwd tcc:i for your ccnsid-^raticn. 



